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must be made on Dr. Scripture's book. He has incorporated into 
his text long extracts from the translation of Wundt's Vorlesungen 
iiber Menschen- und Thierseele, recently made by Professors Creighton 
and Titchener, and has omitted to give due credit to the translators. 
Compare a large portion of his chapter on Emotion with pp. 372-380 
of Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. There are other 
instances, the most striking being the passage on pp. 272, 273, of 
Thinking, Feeling, Doing, which is a literal transcription from 
pp. 267, 268, of the Lectures, no acknowledgment being made in 
this case either to the translators or to Wundt himself, whose name 
does not occur in the chapter. It is to be hoped that Dr. Scripture 
will speedily make all possible reparation for this unfortunate omis- 
sion, which looks like a grave breach of courtesy. 

Margaret Washburn. 

Logik und System der Wissenschaften. Von Professor Dr. 
L. Rabus. Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895, A. Deichert. — pp. xii, 360. 

Professor Rabus' preparatory description of his book as the ripe 
fruit of thirty years' special study of logical problems, is calculated 
to excite expectations which the present volume does not altogether 
fulfill. For though it affords abundant evidence of his minute and 
recondite learning, it seems to be somewhat deficient alike in the spec- 
ulative power which seizes new and fruitful points of view, in cogency 
and firmness of argumentative texture which either constrains assent 
or challenges refutation, and in that lucidity and vividness of exposi- 
tion which makes the old appear in a clearer light. The excellence, 
however, of his bibliography and the historical accounts of the 
various logical doctrines, which (as far as Germany is concerned) 
seem to be brought down almost to the moment of going to press, 
are likely to give his work permanent value as a handy book of 
reference, especially in cases where Prantl's History of Logic is 
unattainable, or too elaborate, or not sufficiently recent. 

Professor Rabus begins by distinguishing as the two sides of 
Logic, the formal aspect in which it is the science of the process of 
cognition regarded in abstraction, and the more properly epistemo- 
logical side which takes account also of the other factors actually 
operative in the production of knowledge. As will, however, appear 
in the sequel, it is the former sense which has chiefly inspired his 
own treatment of the subject. Upon this preliminary discussion of 
the conception of Logic, there follows (pp. 4-55) a retrospect over 
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the history of Logic, which comes to the conclusion that the most 
pressing need of Logic, and the sole antidote against fragmentari- 
ness, is a doctrine of the categories capable of forming a framework 
for all knowledge. 

In supplying this need, Professor Rabus sets out from the mass 
of images presented to thought, and affording the occasion, object, 
and content, of its thinking. In spite of the given character of this 
imagery it must, however, be regarded as already containing a 
hidden activity of thought, in virtue of which the latter subsequently 
becomes explicit, opposes itself to the image and masters it (p. 56). 
Less metaphorically (p. 61), that the images have a meaning is the 
given fact, and so thought is to be regarded as a latent activity in the 
images, which, however (§ 20), need not be necessarily derived from 
a sensible source, but may also testify to the existence of the supra- 
sensible. The coincidence of the image with its original, as well as 
the attainment of certainty, are only results of the process of cogni- 
tion. 

The proximate stage in the process is Perception ( Wahrnehmung), 
which is defined as thinking which separates itself from the image, 
and objectifies both the latter and itself by admitting the existence 
of both in their relation. It is as perception that thought determines 
spatial and temporal relations, change and magnitude. Representa- 
tion ( Vorstelleri) is the next stage of the process of knowledge : it 
thinks the one by means of another and as another, and includes 
the processes known to logicians as Induction, Division, Analogy, 
Example, Association of Ideas, and Hypothesis. 

We approach next the activity of Judgment, which is the specifically 
logical thinking. It defines one representation with respect to 
others, tests it and decides its validity. Its fundamental forms are 
Modality, Relation (argumentation), Exclusion, and Conclusion. 
The first tests the representation with reference to perception and 
considers whether it is actual, probable, necessary or possible. 
Under the second head causal, restrictive, disjunctive, and condi- 
tional judgments are treated. The exclusive judgments, so called 
because they aim by means of an implicit concept to exclude alien 
elements from the sphere of a representation, are likewise subjected 
to a fourfold classification, as qualitative (affirmative and negative), 
quantitative (universal and particular), opposed, and contraposed. The 
conclusive judgments, lastly, aim at bringing out the concept as the 
unity which combines one representation with another. It is this 
unity which (1) as the middle term of the Syllogism holds together 
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the premisses ; (2) is constituted by the connected middle terms of 
the Sorites; (3) combines genus and difference in Definition; and 
(4) displays itself in the self-evidence of the Axiom. 

The culmination of the doctrine of thought, however, is to be 
found in conceptual thinking and its articulation in the system of 
supreme concepts or categories. Its function is to express the unity 
of thought which is the aim and yet the basis of all multiplicity. 
Tais is called Understanding {Begreiferi) or genetic thinking, in order 
to indicate the self-development of the uniting thought. The funda- 
mental category is that of Unity. But having posited itself as unity, 
thought proceeds to distinguish and to relate itself to what it distin- 
guishes. The latter is consequently opposed to it and has to be 
reunited with it. Thus the Essence {Weseri) by Development and 
Mediation acquires Form, and these constitute the four categories-in- 
chief. Each of these in turn exhibits a fourfold division, into 
(1) Purpose, Ground, Force and Activity; (2) Self-realization 
(Selbstverwirklichung), Gradual Development, Specific Propagation 
(Artweise Fortpflanzung), and Partition of a Whole ; (3) Substantiality, 
Causality, Reciprocity and Relativity of Opposites ; (4) Synthesis, 
Analysis, Antithesis and Thesis. 

The above outline will suffice to characterize the manner of 
Professor Rabus' thinking, which evidently reverts to the type which 
the Germans once regarded as their chief glory and are now inclined 
to consider a national extravagance. For the English-speaking 
world Hegel has become the chief and almost the only representative 
of this speculative tendency, and on this account many critics would 
probably not hesitate to declare Professor Rabus' doctrine Hegelian, 
in spirit if not in form. Yet one might learn from Professor Rabus' 
own pages how traditional was the problem of which the Hegelian 
Dialectic essayed a solution, and how persistently it has been fol- 
lowed by other attempts. Nor are there lacking important differ- 
ences between our author and Hegel. He does not put forward his 
scheme of categories as the absolute law of the universe, but confines 
it to the sphere of thought, so that logic does not with him become 
metaphysic. Furthermore, it is clear that all his divisions proceed 
by fours instead of by threes. The important question whether a 
"triadic" or a "tetradic" scheme more truly represents the essence 
of thought, must be left to be fought out by believers in that sort of 
thing. I confess that to me it has a Pythagorean flavor, and that 
both the threefold and the fourfold division frequently has to be 
forced upon the facts. It is perfectly true, as Professor Rabus 
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deplores (p. 230), that the construction of a table of categories has 
largely ceased to interest modern philosophers, and it is to be feared 
that he will not succeed in reawakening the interest. If he desires 
to do so, two ancient questions seem to require more elucidation. 
The first is, how precisely does he propose to establish the apriority 
of the categories and what precisely does he mean by a priori ? The 
second is, how can he complete the scheme of thought, if thought be 
truly "genetic," and we are not yet at the end of its evolution? To 
the second question he may indeed be tempted to reply that the path 
of development is predetermined from the first, but by so doing he 
will only confirm a suspicion which already strongly suggests itself, 
viz., that his " category " of Development does not really develop 
anything new, and hence is not development in the modern sense 
at all. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the final section of the 
book, containing an " encyclopaedic " view of the sciences, seems too 
scrappy to need notice. The whole scheme is marked by a strongly 
theological tendency. R c s _ ScHILLER . 



